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— The Improved National Tarbine Water Wheel 


The Best for Economy; The Best for Durability; The Best for Power. ONE THOUSAND FIVE HuN- 
DRED NATIONAL WATER WHEELS IN USE Prove that our Assertions are Supported by the Leading 
Manufacturers in the Country. Send for illustrated catalogue and prices to the manufacturers, 


The Case Wheel & Mill Co., Bristol, Conn. 
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ACCORDING to a statement made by the London, England, 
“Bankers’ Magazine,” the ‘338 leading Stock Exchange se- 
curities” handled in London have declined in value, since 
the first of June, $225,000,000. Among the securities show- 
ing the greatest decrease are the British and Indian funds, 
British railway ordinary stocks and British railway prefer- 
ences. With this statement by the magazine named is 
made another statement, showing that the securities whose 
values increased during the same time are foreign govern- 
ment bonds and American railroad bonds. Probably these 
statements explain the free movement of British funds into 
the United States in search for flouring-mills, grain-elevators, 
breweries and other establishments. The enormous decline 
in the value of British securities appears more singular at 
present in view of the ‘‘great business improvement” said to 
be prevailing in all parts of Great Britain. 





Every day we hear it said, or read it in print, that ‘‘the 
statistical position of American wheat is very strong,” and 
that ‘‘an advance in price is sure to come soon.” At the 
same time and from the same orators and journals we learn 
that the government estimate of the American wheat crop 
of 1889 is 495,000,000 bushels, that one expert, who has been 
traveling over the wheat sections, estimates it at 535,000,000 
bushels, and that asecond expert, who is pronounced infalli- 
ble and incorruptible, going over the same sections, has 
found a crop of 585,000,000 bushels. From the government 
figures we would have about 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
from the first expert’s figures 140,000,000 bushels, and from 
the second expert’s figures 190,000, 000 bushels toexport. In 
either case, with wheat from the Southern Hemisphere, 
where the prospects are now good for a large crop, to arrive 
in Europe in February and March, it is not easy to see the 
exceeding strength in the statistical position. If the es- 
timates quoted are reasonable, the statistical position is not 
strong. If the statistical position is strong, the estimates 
given are all wrong. To the man up a tree the situation is 
perplexing. It is not definitely settled whether Europe needs 
to import 100,000,000 or 250,000,000 bushels of wheat. It is 
not settled whether the United States can export 100,000,000 
or 200,000,000 bushels of wheat. How can such indefiniteness 
impart strength to the statistical position? 


Tue September report of breadstuff exportations did not 
reveal much change. The September wheat exports were 
8,945,508 bushels, worth $3,250,913, against 6,532,156 bushels, 
worth $5,992,795, in September, 1888. For the three months 
ended September 30 this year the wheat exports were 14,- 
021,936 bushels, worth $11,847,011, against 17,114,923 bushels, 
worth $15,445,995, last year. The September exports of 
flour this year were 859,075 barrels, worth $4,141,458, against 
956,393 barrels, worth $4,490,357, last year. For the three 
months ended September 30 this year the flour exports were 
2,717,608 barrels, worth $13,070,582, against 2,641,774 barrels, 
worth $12,025,144, last year. The value of the wheat grain 
and flour exports during the first three months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year is $24,917,593, against $27,471,139 for the 
corresponding months last year. In the other lines the 


September showing is as follows: Barley $160,911, against 
$36,780; corn 4,910,152 bushels, worth $2,065,485, against 3,- 
985,542 bushels, worth $2,108,487; corn-meal $57,469, against 
$66,764; oats $127,243, against $33,980; oatmeal $14,785, 
against $5,296; rye $56,524, against $23,710. The total 
breadstuff exportation in September this year was $9,874,- 
788, against $12,758,169 last year; for the three months 
ended September 30 this year the total was $33,044,509, 
against $32,769,347 last year; for the nine months ending 
September 30 this year the total was $90,274,218, against 
$83,261,293 a year ago. The slow movement of wheat and 
wheat flour is somewhat disappointing, and its explanation 
lies in the fact that the shortage in European wheat crops 
has not proved to be so large as predicted, while the Ameri- 
can wheat crop is probably far larger than it was at first 
estimated to be, these two conditions making Kuropean im- 
porting countries free from fear of want. 


CANADIAN crop reports promise to become quite as ridicu- 
lous in the estimation of well-informed persons as the re- 
ports of any other country on earth. Gross exaggeration 
and senseless misrepresentation appear to be the main char- 
acteristics of these reports, but time brings out their falsity 
plainly and reveals the true state of affairs. According to 
the recent statements of some Canadian journals the season 
of 1889 was one of abundant crops all around in the Domin- 
ion. The wheat crop was 35,000,000 bushels, the barley crop 
was the finest and largest ever grown, the oats crop was 
immense in quantity and supreme in quality, and fruits and 
vegetables were abundant and excellent. These reports 
were intended for circulation in Great Britain, to make in- 
tending emigrants think that Canada is a land of promise 
and plenty. But the reports that are circulating in Canada, 
intended for home consumption, can not conceal the truth. 
These reports, coming from “straight” sources, show the 
reverse side of the rose-colored picture sent abroad. The 
truth seems to be that the Canadian wheat crop is short and 
bad. The boomers claim that Manitoba has a wheat surplus 
of 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 bushels. The Winnipeg ‘‘Com- 
mercial” says the surplus may reach 5,000,000 bushels. The 
Ontario wheat crop is short and bad, 8,500,000 bushels below 
the average crop and so poor in quality that the Ontario 
millers find it necessary to import good wheat. The Quebec 
wheat crop appears to be a “disastrous failure.” In that 
Province two parishes, Sainte Martine and Saint Louis, which 
last year exported 100,000 bushels of wheat, will this year 
need to import wheat for seed. In fruits throughout the 
Dominion there is a poor crop, the poorest for years. The 
oats crop is below the average. The barley crop is short, 
poor, stained and inferior generally. The pea crop, im- 
portant in some parts of the Dominion, is a bad failure. 
And so it goes. Does Canada gain or lose, on the whole, by 
sending out a falsely bright picture of a truly dark condi- 
tion of agricultural affairs within her borders? Suppose 
immigrants are attracted to Canada by the false picture, 
how long will it take them to find out that they are de- 
ceived? Having discovered the deception, how long will 
they remain in Canada? All crop-lying is wrong, wherever 
and by whomsoever perpetrated. 
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Dawson’s Roller Mill 


Is acknowledged to be the very best in the market. It has 
our Patent Automatic Centrifugal feeder, never failing to 
feed the stock the full length of rolls in an even sheet. 
It is the Latest and Best feed out, uses less power and 
is simple in construction. It can be placed on any style 
of machine with little expense. We use for roll bearings 
phosphor-bronze metal which will admit rolls being run 
at any speed without heating and with little friction, and 
uses little oil. We use the Dawson Corrugation, which 
is admitted the best in long or short system mills as the 
action is granulating rather than CUTTING. 


We have a large plant to Re-grind and Re-Corrugate Rolls. 














Owing to our late increased facilities and cen- 
tral location we are enabled to ship goods 
promptly on the shortest notice. 

PARTIES CONTEMPLATING REMODELING THEIR MILLS oR 
BuYING ANY ROLLER MACHINES ARE REQUESTED TO PUT 
THEMSELVES IN CORRESPONDENCE WITH US. 








































































































































































































FOR PRICE LISTS AND CIRCULARS, ADDRESS, 


Dawson Roll Works, Harrisburg, Pa, 
THE CURTIS: pivcrtcine peer 


PATENT RETURN SI STEAM TRAP. 


17, ig notsoless, positive, capt, Grn cotrn ait Gon bcsattow ack tate tha 
boiler, and works equally well in connection with reduced pressure or 


exhaust steam, also when the return is below the water line of the boiler. TRADE JOURNALS A SPECIALTY. 


THE CURTIS REGULATOR COMPANY, 
P.0, DRAWER5323, Boston, Mass. 





FOR MANUFACTURERS. 


No. 74 BEVERLY ST., BOSTON, Mass. 








GENERAL AGENCIES. 


NEW YORK, 109 Liberty st. CHICAGO, 218 Lake st. . 
m=, . PHILADELPHIA, 2035 .N. Front st. ST. LOUIS, 511 Watnur Sr, As Agent for Advertisers instead of Papers, I obtain 
> MINNEAPOLIS, 210 S. Third st. NEW ORLEANS, 2) Unien e@, the Best Rates Possible for my Customers, 








The Canton Cabinet Filing Case Company, Canton, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


= . The New Buckeye Document Case & Letter File; Also All Kinds Office Furniture 


|O. & Represents one side of one of our Revol Cabinet Letter 
Repeat iCpees Combined It contains 30 fe Bry Drawers aod Bete 
ters we use first VOWEL of name on front of drawer, 
aad DETTER FOL WING first VOWEL on Index Sheet within drawer. 
Piemake = jore exhaustive w contain from 6 to 100 or more 


nae Represents one of ou smeall Docatment Cabinets, for une on Geaksor beat 
sts. _ ation of dramer canbe seen i the cut. When front is raised inner 
forward, exposing coments of drawer tor inspection. 


Our Cabinet Files are Conceded to be the Most Convenient oy 
Any; in the Market. They are Oompact, Simple, Complete, 
Durable and Ornamental. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND CATALOGUE. 
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De I curonicitors JRTRADES 
PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY." Orricas: { Comer,Pearh and Senoos Strects, 


McFAUL & NOLAN, - - - Proprizrors. 
‘THOMAS MC FAUL. JAMES NOLAN, 





SUBSORIPTION. 


In the United States and Canada, postage prepaid, 0 Per Year, in advance; 
remit by Postal Order, Registered Letter, or New York Exchange. Currency in un- 
registered letter at sender's risk, 
‘“ dA all Foreign Countries embraced in the General Postal Union, $2.25 Per Year, 
in advance. 

Subscribers can have the mailing address of their paper changed as often as they 
desire, Send both old and new addresses. Those who fail to receive their papers 
promptly will please notify at once. 


ADVERTISING. 


Rates for ordinary advertising made known on application. 

Advertisements of Mills for Sale or to Rent; Partners, Help or Situation Wanted, 
or of a similar character One cent per word each insertion, or where four consecutive 
insertions are ordered at once, the charge will be Three cents per word. No advertise- 
ment taken for less than 25 cents. Cash must accompany all orders for advertisements 
of this class, 

, Orders for new advertisements should reach this office on Friday morning to insure 
immediate insertion, Changes for current advertisements should be sent so as to 
reach this office on Saturday morning. 





EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Correspondence is invited from millers and millwrights on any subject pertaining to 
any branch of milling or the grain and flour trade. 

Correspondents must give their full name and address, not necessarily for publica~ 
tion, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


‘This paper has no connection with a millfurnishing house and aims torepresent the 


trade without prejudice, fear or favor. 
THE MILLING WORLD, 


Address all communications 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Entered at the Post Office, at Buffalo, N. Y., as mail matter of second-class, 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Advertisements under this head, 25 cents each insertion for 25 
words, and 1 cent for cach additional word. Cash with order. 
Four consecutive insertions will be given for the price of three. 

















WANTED. 


‘Western New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania mills in want of a temperate miller, 
with 20 years experience, should write to the undersigned, who is now running a first 
class mill, but would like to make a change this fall. Address, W., care of Tue 
Mitune Wortp. 86 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements of Mills for Sale or Rent, Partners Wanted, 
Machines for Sale or Exchange, etc., etc. cost cent per word, 
for one insertion, or 8 cents per word for four insertions, No 
order taken for less than 25 cents for one insertion, or 50 cents 
tor rhs insertions. Cash must accompany the order. When 
replies ave ordered sent care of this office, 10 cents must be added 


to pay postage. 














FOR RENT. 


Water power grist mill. Three run stone, fair order. Good opportunity. Require 
but little capital, Apply to M, D. OLNEY, Irvine, Warren County, Pan eS 


SITUATION WANTED. 
As miller, by an active young man, used to rolls and stones. Strong, willing and 
no ara os work, Best of references, Address “E. N.,” 109 East Eagle sect, 
uffalo, N. Y. 








FOR SALE. 

Several second-hand and new turbines of various styles, Second-hand price list 
and descriptive matter and prices of our new machines sent free. Every one inter- 
ested in the shortest route to successful milling on rolls or in grinding corn and feed 
with the least expense of power, should address us before bu; ing. 

FLENNIKEN ‘URBINE CO., 
8tt Dubuque, Lowa, 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
One No. Oana Combined Separator, Smutter and Brush Machine; new, 


best make, 

One 20-Inch Under-Runner Portable Mill, French Buhr Stone, capacity 10 to 12 
bushels per hour; new, best make, 

One 14-Inch Vertical Feed Mill; best make, new, a bargain, 

One No, 6 Dustless Separator; new, a le 

One No. 1 Full Rigged Combined Dustless Separator; new, a bargain. 

Four Corn Cob Crushers, right or left hand, driven from above or below, best make; 
capacity 40 to 60 bushels per hour. 

Three No. 1 Corn Shellers, capacity 200 to 800 bushels per hour; new. 

One No. 2 Purifier. New. Best make. A bargain. 

pret Particulars address, FRANK SMITH, care of Tax Mra Wont, Buffalo, 


M-I-L-L-E-R-S 


Wanting Bolting Cloths should write for dis- 
counts on same before purchasing elsewhere to 


SAMUEL CAREY, 


17 Brosd-way, New York. 








FOR RENT. 
Clifton Mills, at Black Rock, Buffalo, for rent on reasonable terms, recently repaired 
sad pat in good order, Apply to CHAS, DANIELS, over 311 Main Street, Buffalo, 
1. Xe e 





WANTED. 


A miller who can purchase an interest. Business rapidly increasing. Must enlarge 
mill and add machivery. Only mill in this, Gray’s Harbor, region. Good water- 
Power. Address, REV. HIRAM ¥. WHITE, Elma, Chehalis County, Washington 

erritory. 





GRIST MILL. 


For sale or to rent, s‘tuated at South Plainfield, one eighth mile from Lehigh Valley 
R.R. Station. Two miles from Plainfield, N. J. Has an overshot wheel, with three 
run of stone, with necessary machinery, never-failing stream, considered the best in 
the State for its size. For suitable tenant may put in a roller system, Ice pond capa~ 
ble of furnishing 20,000 tons per annum. Apply to C, BRAKER, Jr., 215 Pearl 
Street, New York. 8 








Tue Consolidated Roller Mill Company evidently forgot 
the fate of the ‘“Haggenmacher Plansichter,” at Louvain, 
Belgium, when it tackled the George T. Smith Middlings 
Purifier Company. History repeatsitself. There are roller- 
mills and roller-mills in thiscountry. Moral: Don’t monkey 
with the band-saw while it is in motion! 





Last week one very bold wheat bull was to the front with 
the somewhat startling statement that the wheat crop of the 
United States for 1889 is not more than 425,000,000 bushels. 
He qualified his assertion by saying that the crop could not 
go beyond that figure, if the reports of acreage and condi- 
tion made last spring by the government statistician were re- 
liable. This particular bull is piling up disappointment for 
himself, The government reports have at no time stated. 
definitely the acreage sown to wheat in 1889, and of course 
the reports on condition have varied as the season progressed. 
Nothing sent out by statistician Dodge has justified the 
statement that the wheat crop is only 425,000,000 bushels. 
If the bull in question has the courage of his convictions, he 
should load up with wheat, load up from roof-peak to cellar- 
bottom, at the prices now prevailing. 





MIsREPRESENTATION is cheap in the eyes of those who pro- 
pose to profit by falsehood, but it often overreaches itself. 
Here is the assistant president of the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way, for instance, Mr. T. G. Shaughnessy, saying in an 
English newspaper: ‘‘We are also building some branches 
in the North-western territories, Manitoba, all of which will 
pay. The change which has come over the Northwest in a 
few years has been extraordinary. The entire quantity of 
grain shipped out there in 1882 was 400,000 bushels. This 
year we will haul out between ten and twelve millions of 
bushels. A great part of that grain is used in Canada, and 
considerable quantities come over here. Some in the form 
of flour is also shipped to Japan. Seven years ago an in- 
habitant could not be seen for miles and miles, and now 
they are grinding flour and shipping it to the East. That is 
one of the little things thatimpress you.” This falsehood is 
approvingly quoted by our esteemed London cotemporary, 
the “Financial Times.” It may be news to our cotemporary 
to learn that the most reliable authority in Manitoba esti- 
mate the possible surplus of wheat in that province to be 
6,000,000 bushels, while the probable surplus will be about 
4,000,000 bushels. One observer, who has “‘done” Manitoba 
since harvest, asserts that the entire exportable surplus of 
Manitoba and Assiniboia will be less than 3,000,000 bushels. 
The assistant president of the Canadian Pacific may not 
consider that truth ‘‘one of the little things that impress” 
the public. When he is cooking his reports to attract 
British investors, he should not inject too much imaginary 
Manitoba wheat into the kettle. British investors are very 
gullible, if one may judge from the readiness with which 
they accept invitation after invitation to Barmecide feasts. 
The Canadian Pacific is basing its hopes on the continuance 
of the present inequitable and outrageous restriction of 
American railroad business by fool-laws, and it is likely to 
suffer a sudden collapse from the repeal of those laws. 
American sentiment is rapidly crystallizing against the fool- 
laws that are checking railroad development and sending 
traffic over foreign government subsidized lines. Look out 
for a big smash, Canadian Pacific Neighbors! 
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FIRING WITH SOFT COAL. 
“The Locomotive.” 

It is too generally assumgd, in firing steam-boilers, that the 
fuel is burned under conditions over which the fireman or 
engineer has little or no control, and that any man who can 
keep up a proper supply of steam is equally good with any 
other man. That such an opinion is very erroneous is fully 
shown by many almost daily observations, and one case in 
point will be enough to illustrate the fact. In a certain plant 
of three or four hundred horse-power the water for the boil- 
ers was passed through a meter, the coal was carefully 


air in the ash-pit will pour up freely, chilling the hot gases 
of combustion and materially lessening the efficiency of the 
boiler. Fig. 2 illustrates what is called coke-firing. The 
grate is covered with incandescent fuel as in Fig. 1, except 
near the doors, where a windrow 18 inches wide, and built of 
fresh coal, extends entirely across the front of the furnace. 
The heat to which this windrow is exposed causes it to coke 
as it would in a retort in a gas-works and to give off the in- 
flammable gases that it contains, which are burned as they 
pass back over the incandescent bed of fuel. When fresh fuel 
is required this mass of coke is broken up and distributed over 



























































Fig. 1.—A Goop Firs. 


weighed, and the fire-room log was kept by a competent man. 
In this way it was easily shown that Mr. A evaporated less 
than 8 pounds of water per pound of fuel, while Mr. B, ap- 
parently just the same kind of a man, evaporated over 9 
pounds, the difference between the two results being exactly 
2 pounds of water per pound of coal in favor of Mr. B. It 
is also a fact that much of the waste generally attributed to 
the steam-engine is in reality due to lack of knowledge and 
skill in the boiler-room. That a certain quantity of air is 
necessary to secure perfect combustion is well known; that 
too much air detracts from the economy and injures the 
boiler is also well known; and the skilled and experienced en- 
gineer needs no anemometer to tell him when he has reached 
the delicate point where the air supply is just right. A glance 
at his fires, a knowledge of his chimney draft, a look at his 
dampers and an understanding of the work his boilers are 
doing are sufficient to guide him. But there are boilers and 
boilers, not all of which are cared for or fired in this manner; 


d Vd, 
Fie. 2.—Coxe Firing Wits Sorr Coan. 


and it is to those that are not that our illustrations apply. 
In Fig. 1 a bituminous coal fire is shown, from 6 to 9 inches 
thick. It is kept thicker at the back end and along the fur- 
nace walls and in the corners, because the heat radiated from 
the side walls and the bridge causes the coal in these places 
to burn faster than that on the rest of the grate. It is kept 
solid and in form by quickly sprinkling a thin uniform layer 
of coal on alternate sides of the furnace at frequent inter- 
vals, and by filling in such parts as may burn hollow. If 
the fire is neglected for a short time it is morally certain to 
burn hollow, and holes will develop, through which the coo] 





Fig. 3.—Bap Firive. Sipe Virw or Furnace. 


the grate, bearing in mind the necessity of keeping a good 
supply on those portions of the fire which tend to burn the 
fastest. When the fire has again become incandescent, fresh 
coal is put to coke, and so the firing continues. In this 
method of running a fire it is still all-important to prevent 
holes from burning through and admitting undue quantities 
of air into the furnance. Other methods of firing are often 
seen. One is to fire only at considerable intervals, throwing 
on coal so heavily as almost to shut off the draft for a time. 
Fires run in this way and then left to themselves burn hol- 
low, and air rushes through the holes, burning the fuel away 
around the edges of them and thus constantly enlarging 
them, until after a time a strong current of cool air passes 
unchecked up through the grates, along the side walls and 
the bridge, and the hot gases coming from the coal are so 
chilled by it that it is almost impossible to make steam. The 
same result follows when the coal is heaped upon the center 
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Fic. 4.—Bap Firinc. Pian Virw or FURNACE. 


of the grate like a haycock, as shown in Figs. 3 and 4; and 
in both cases the invariable result is a hard-worked fireman, 
laboring manfully to keep up steam, and a bitter complaint 
from the office at the cost of the fuel consumed. The cold 
air that passes up through the empty places on the grate, and 
which must be heated and passed out at the chimney, puts 
a constant drain upon the coal piles and a constant effort 
upon the muscles of the fireman, who punches and works 
away, fretting at the poor steaming qualities of the boilers 
and at his inability to keep up steam. To burn bituminous 
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coal without smoke has long been the hope of inventors and 
engineers, for it is generally admitted that an enormous 
waste occurs when any considerable amount of smoke issues 
from the chimney. It is true that smokeisasure indication 
of imperfect combustion, but the vapor ordinarily seen com- 
ing from the chimney is not all smoke. The dense black 
smoke sometimes seen consists almost entirely of uncon- 
sumed carbon, but the composition of the lighter smoke is 
very different. Most coal contains a considerable quantity 
of moisture, especially bituminous coal; and this moisture 
is, of course, evaporated by the heat of the fire and driven 
off as steam, in company with other products of combustion, 
giving the light vapor usually seen issuing from the chim- 
neys. Even the densest smoke contains but a small quanti- 
ty of unconsumed carbon, though of course it is likely to 
contain a considerable quantity of invisible gases that would 
have been burned and utilized had the combustion been more 
perfect. The black smoke is usually given off when long 
flames of a yellowish or reddish hue lap along the wholelength 
of the boiler and perhaps pass into the flues. When the 
damper is right, and the draft good, and the fires well laid, 
so that all parts of the grate are evenly covered, the lazy 
smoky flame is changed to short flame of intense brightness. 
Too much air is as capable of producing smoke as too little; 
for by its chilling action, previously explained, it makes per- 
fect combustion impossible and causes the same dense cloud 
to appear at the stack. In charging fresh coal it is a good 
plan to leave the furnace door ajar slightly until the fire has 
burned up a little, so as to admit an extra supply of air, 
that which passes up through the grate being checked for a 
few moments by the fresh fuel. If the door is kept wide 
open the boiler will be cooled down and may be severely 
strained, and a big column of cold air will pass right over 
the fire in a body, and up the chimney; but if the door is 
kept half or three-quarters of an inch ajar, the air that is 
admitted will distribute itself through the furnace pretty uni- 
formly and will consume the gases given off by the fresh 
coal. As soon as these gases burn off the door should again 
be tightly shut. 





POINTS IN 7AILLING. 

AmonG the recent examination questions published with 
answers by the London ‘‘Miller” was the following: In a 
mill arranged to mill only hard dry wheat, what alterations 
would have to be made to mill successfully all mellow, soft 
wheat? The reply furnished by ‘Prize Medalist” is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘A change from all hard wheat to all mellow wheat 
would necessitate several alterations. As to break-rollers, 
more pressure must be applied to cleanup bran. More heat 
will be developed in roller frames; hence a little extra air- 
draught should be applied to stop condensation. Smooth 
rollers will at the early stages need pressure to be relaxed; 
otherwise the softer semolina and middlings may be too 
heavily reduced, whereby difficulty may be caused in later 
stages. The break-mill duster should be clothed with coars- 
er silk, or else the purifiers will be stopped up with flour, 
while the dust-collector is sure to be clogged up from the 
samecause. Ifareel had previously been dusting middlings, 
it will no longer be a success. The sharp action of the cen- 
trifugal beaters is best calculated to render well-shaped mid- 
dlings. Flour-dressers in the early runs may all be clothed 
at least one number coarser. Extra speed should be given 
to the latter runs of dressers in order that the offal may be 
whipped clear of flour and a clean finish secured.” 


Tue reply of ‘Prizeman” to the same question was as fol- 
lows: “In a mill arranged for hard wheats the points requir- 
ing alteration for milling soft or mellow wheats would be 
the break-rolls, which would require releasing, as also smooth 
rolls, purifiers clothed coarser, silks all down changed to 
coarser numbers, purifiers would all require a re-adjustment 
of valves, more exhaust on rolls, all returns reduced or 
stopped, grading of flours changed, and so on.” 


ANOTHER point for inquiry was this: The runner of a pair 
of millstones is in standing, but not in running, balance. 
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Indicate procedure to put it right. The directions given by 

“Prize Medalist” on this point follow: ‘‘Having set the mill- 

stone in motion, I should note and mark the highest point. 

Assuming that the runner was hung above its center of 

gravity, that high point should be the heaviest side. It 

rises because of the tendency of weighty bodies to rise when 

revolving fast up to the point of suspension. Consequently 

the point which dips and touches the bed-stone is not the 

heaviest, but the lightest. Tocorrectthisthe patent balance- 

boxes, with adjustable weights, are provided. There are 

four of them, one to each quarter of the runner; and the 
weights can be raised or lowered by means of a key and 
screw. The procedure of balancing, though it often takes a 
long time to do, is shortly this. Suppose the point which is 
observed to be highest is called A, then the weights in the 
quarter nearest A must be raised a little nearer the surface 
of the back. The weight in the opposite point, B, should be 
lowered somewhat. The effect of the alteration is that the 
tendency to rise on the part of a certain buhr, owing to its 
greater density, is now partly balanced by the weight in A, 

which, having been raised, now tends to force the stone’ 
at A downwards. Similarly the weight at B has been 
lowered and now exerts more force upwards. The obvious 
tendency of both adjustments is to restore the equilibrium 
which is desired. Continued manipulation of the weights 
will lead to success. Iam, of course, assuming that no rad- 
ical defect exists in driving gear or shaft.” 


Tus point is settled by ‘‘Prizeman” as follows: ‘‘The run- 
ner of a pair of millstones in standing balance, not in run- 
ning, should be started with a fast-and-loose pulley arrange- 
ment and run at the usual speed; and having marked the 
‘heavy’ or ‘dipping’ side, the balancing weights, if on the 
patent principle, should, if found above the point of suspen- 
sion, be lowered, or the opposite or ‘light’ side raised above 
the point or pivot of suspension; by this simple rule the 
balance may be struck. The centrifugal force of governor 
balls makes them rise as speed increases, so as to get a3 far 
away as possible from axis of rotation, and this is what takes 
place in a millstone. Thus by changing the position of 
weights, and not their relative quantity, the running and 
standing balance are both attained.” 


ANOTHER point for examination was the following: You 
have a complete wheat cleaning plant and are treating each 
wheat separately. Enumerate the separations you would 
get from Russian, Danubian, Indian, American winters and 
Californian sorts; and how manipulate them so as to com- 
mand a ready sale and realize most money. The reply of 
“Prize Medalist” is as follows: ‘‘The separations obtained 
would be as follows: Russcan.—Rye, round seeds, screenings 
and light grain, chaff, smut dust, black dirt, scourings, 
stones. Danubian.—The same generally as Russian. /- 
dian,—Gram and peas, round seeds, screenings and light 
grain, scourings, chaff, dust, smut dust, stones and dirt. 
American Winters —Round seeds, chaff, screenings, dust, 
rye, garlic, smut dust and scourings. Cal/ornian.—Short 
straws, screenings, round seeds, dust, chaff, scourings. For 
all practical purposes these various products may be classi- 
fied as under, the best method of disposing of each is given 
also: (2) Screenings, including light grains, oats, barley, 
peas and gram. Ground on millstones, dressed by centrifu- 
gal, the finest mixed with pig-feed products. The bran sold 
as a separate product for cattle. (¢) Rye.——Ground on mill- 
stones, dressed. Flour sold to billstickers or for rough bis- 
cuits; bran mixed with pig-feed or short bran. (¢) Round 
seeds, cockle, clite, hariffand others. Sold to dealers whole, 
or ground and dressed. The products sold separately. (¢) 
Smut dust and scourings. Sold separately or mixed with 
low-class pig-feed. (¢) Chaffandshortstraw. Used instead 
of straw to litter cattle, or to lay in wagons or trucks. (/) 
Stone and dirt, black dust. Worthless, unless wheat is 
mixed ; in this case throw down to poultry, or sell at value 
for that purpose.” 


Tux settlement of this question by ‘“‘Prizeman’” is as fol- 
lows: ‘Having a complete wheat-cleaning plant, the separa- 
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tions I should expect to get from the following wheat would 
be. Russtan.—Dust and chaff, soil, barley, cockle, rye, some- 
times oats. Danubian.—Dust and chaff, soil, barley, cockle, 
rye, sometimes oats. Jxdiax.—Dust and chaff, dirt, vetches, 
stones, barley, kind of pea. American Winters.—Dust and 
chaff, garlic, oats, cheat or rye grass seed. Californian.— 
Dust and chaff, barley, oats. As to most economical method 
of disposing of these products, that much depends upon what 
there is most sale for. Cockle in some cases can be disposed 
of for cattle food manufacture at a good price, in others it 
must be ground up and putinto pollard. Zarizy, rolled and 
mixed with rolled oats, sold to distillery, ground into barley 
meal. ye, if fairly cleaned, should be ground up with wheat 
meal, as it gives it a nice flavor. Oazs, put into rolled oats 
where gale is good, or ground into barley meal or sold toa 
distillery. Vetches, when washed again and stoned, make 
capital pea or bean meal, and are as nutritious as either the 
bean or pea. Dust from scourer is also rich in nutriment, 
and should be kept separate from dust taken away in pre- 
liminary aspirations, and mixed into ‘sharps’ or coarse pol- 
lard. All light grains and grass seed aspirated may be 
damped and flattened on smooth rolls and mixed into bran, 
or ground on stone, and bran sieved off into bran sacks and 
the outsiftings sent to pollard.” 





AMBRICAN AGRICULTURE NOT RUINED. 

Recently there has been a great deal of talk about the 
ruination of agriculture in the United States, and many not 
well informed persons are likely to take it for granted that 
the farmers have, as a class, got the worst of the bargain in 
the great changes in prices and the methods of producing and 
marketing that have taken place within the past 80 years. 
Such persons will probably be surprised to learn that, not- 
withstanding the endless complaining of the farmers, they 
are the only class of men in the country whose produce sells 
for more now than it did in the “‘good old times.” Tor in- 
stance, here is a table showing what farmers paid for sever- 
al important articles in 1816, in comparison with what they 
pay for the same articles now: 











1816. 1889, 

$0.17 $0.08 

12% 4 

16.00 4.00 
‘Wool blankets per pair. 10.00 @20,00 3.00@10.00 
Cotton cloth per yard.. 4 @ 50 4@ 12 
Calico per yard.... 5B @ 4@ 16 
Salt per bushel..... seins 1,00 @ 4.00 Lb@ % 


If the farmer has actually suffered through the great 
changes that have thus cheapened these staple articles for 
his benefit, his suffering will be exactly measured by a de- 
crease in the price of what he sells proportionate to the de- 
crease in the price of what he buys. Has that decrease been 
witnessed? Following are the comparative prices of farm 


produce in the years 1816 and 1889, which tell the story: 
1816. 





For farm labor in 1816 the farmer paid from $3 to $8 a 
month, and in 1889 he paysfrom $10 to $16a monthand found. 
The difference in labor is not however, so great as those 
figures would indicate, because the laborer, who nowreceives 
two or three times what the laborer did in 1816, can by ma- 
chinery do four or five times as much work, and the use of 
commercial fertilizers has greatly increased the crops in 
aggregate yield. Thus it remains true that the farmer of 
to-day, while paying far less forstaple articles than the farm- 
er of 1816 paid, receives from two to three times as much 
for his farm produce. 

Demagogues proclaim, and ignorant persons believe, that 
the farmers of the United States are steadily and rapidly 
going from bad to worse, but statistics prepared by experts 


at the agricultural experiment station of New York show 
the contrary. Here isa brief summary that will throw a 
clear light on the point: 1. There has of late years been a 
relative increase in the number of farms and of farmers. 
2. There has been a steady decrease in the average size of 
farms in this country. 3. There has been a steady decrease 
in the relative amount of unimproved land in the farms. 
4, There has been a great increase in the purchasing power 
of farm products. 5. There has been a great increase in the 
producing power of manual labor through the introduction 
of farm implements and machinery. 6. There has been an 
enormous increase in the aggregate value of farms, build- 
ings, stock and implements of husbandry. 7. The indebted- 
ness of farmers is apparently not increasing, and has 
probably diminished very appreciably the past few years. 
8. There has been a wonderful advance in the intelligence 
of the farming population, an increase in the demands of 
rural life, and the means found for the gratification of such 
demands and desires as this changed condition in the aver- 
age farmer's life has imposed and awakened. 





CH6G6RFUL CHBSTNUTICAL CHAFF. 

No interviewer was at the dock to ask Columbus how he 
liked the country. Journalism has picked up since then.— 
Philadelphia Press. Nor was any citizen there to ask Colum- 
bus where he got that hat. There has likewise been a gain 
in the frank cheerfulness of social intercourse.—New York 
Sun, Nor was there any citizen at the dock to ask Columbus 
the absorbing question: ‘‘Do you wear pants?” There has 
also been a decided gain in the methods of business push, 
progress and sleepless enterprise. 

os eg oe 
MILLING PATENTS. 

Among the patents granted October 15, 1889, are the fol- 
lowing: 

Alexander Miller, New York, N. Y., No. 412,775, an eleva- 
tor-bucket. 

John Healea and Geo. G. Healea, LeRoy, Ill., No. 412,847, 
a corn-conveyor. 

Wm. R. Crow, Buffalo, N. Y., No. 412,949, a conveyor. 

Franklin Dorr, Baltimore, Md., No. 412,951, a process of 
treating cereals, which consists in first cooking the grains, 
then partially drying and cooking the same, then crushing 
the grains by a prolonged frictional grinding, and in the 
same operation drying the product and also stimulating 
chemical changes by the frictional heat generated by the 
prolonged grinding. 

Thomas L. Norman, West Point, Ga., No. 412,975, a barrel 
or package formed of fabric and having its upper edge 
turned inward, separable and removable inner and outer 
rigid head-section, between which said inturned portion ex- 
tends, and removable fastenings extending down through 
the outer head-section and the inturned portion into the 
inner head-section, thereby connecting the outer head-sec- 
tions together and to the said returned portion. 

Thos. M. Nesbitt, Nesbitt, S. C., No. 413,084, a grain-toller. 





COTGEMPORARY COMMENT. 

No premature beer is fit for consumption. A beer under 
four months old is as injurious as any slow poison ever con- 
sumed. No matter how pure the material may be from 
which the beer is made, it is, however, an impure beer until 
it has had at least four months to purify itself by eliminat- 
ing certain yeast germs, carbonic acid gas and other foreign 
matters.—Philadelphia ‘‘Anti-Adulteration Journal.” 

The chief of the Missouri Grain Inspection Department 
and his deputies are said to have been appointed for political 
reasons, and it is claimed that none of them know any thing 
about the grading of grain. Surely this is a serious state of 
affairs. It is a direct blow at the business of every country 
shipper who markets his grain in Missouri, and it will prove 
exceedingly detrimental to shippers and producers as well 
as to the dealers and commission men at the grain centers 
of the state. The inspection should be conducted as hereto- 
fore until the new inspectors are thoroughly qualified to 
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inspect grain, or else inspectors should be appointed who, at 
least, know wheat from oats. This custom of sacrificing the 
interests of one of the greatest branches of trade of a State 
to reward political favorites should be relegated to the past. 
The grain trade has suffered as much as any other from this 
infamous custom, and it is time to call a halt.—Chicago 
“American Elevator & Grain Trade,” 

The facts do not justify the oft-repeated claim that while 
wheat exports have fallen off somewhat as compared with 
last year, exports of flour show a very heavy increase. 
There has been some increase, but nothing startling. For 
July, August and September, 1889, exports of flour from both 
coasts equaled 2,817,608 barrels, against 2,641,774 barrels for 
the corresponding period last year.—Chicago‘ ‘Daily Business.” 

a 
POOR WHBAT CROP IN MICHIGAN. 

According to the official estimates made by the secretary 
of state of Michigan, that state has a poor wheat crop this 
year. The probable yield of wheat in Michigan this year is 
28,127,050 bushels, machine measure. This estimate is based 
on the acres in wheat in May, as shown by the farm statis- 
tics returned last spring, the yield from 163,397 acres 
threshed as shown by the records kept by threshers, and the 
yield from 51,110 acres grown on 3,218 farms as shown by a 
canvass made by correspondents. The average yield per 
acre in the southern counties is 15.88 bushels; in the central 
16.84 bushels; in the northern 12.49 bushels, the average for 
the state being 15.93 bushels. The above figures represent 
the yield, machine measure, but investigation by the cor- 
respondents shows that no less than 11 bushels in each 100 
of the grain as it comes from the machine will blow out 
when run through the fanning mill, and that the average 
weight of the measured bushel after cleaning is only 58 
pounds. It is safe to assert that no wheat crop ever grown 
in this state was of poorer quality. The wheat product of 
the state in the five years, 1884-88, was as follows: 





Date. ‘Yield, bu. Av. per acre. 
1884 ... 24,999,577 16.83 
1885 30,376,008 16.91 
1886 26,347,245 17.19 
1887 . 22,729,882 13.62 
1888 . rr 23,171,177 15.38 





The average product in the ten years 1878-87 was 27,206,- 
858 bushels, and the average per acre in the same period 
was 16.88 bushels. The canvass made by correspondents in 
the southern four tiers of counties furnishes data for the fol- 
lowing statements: One farmer in each 100 raised less than 
8 bushels of wheat per acre, 9 farmers in each 100 raised 5 
to 10 bushels per acre, 26 in each 100 raised 10 to 15 bushels 
per acre, 34 in each 100 raised 15 to 20 bushels per acre, 20 
in each 100 raised 20 to 25 bushels per acre, 8 in each 100 
raised 25 to 30 bushels per acre, and 2 in each 100 raised 30 
bushels or more per acre. Footing, we find that 70 farmers 
in each 100 raised in 1889 less than 20 bushels of wheat per 
acre. The number in each 100 who raised less than 20 bush- 
els per acre in 1888 was 74, and in 1887 the number was 84. 





THE WHEAT CROP IN MANITOBA. 

Writers and speculators, who are engaged in making the 
assertion that the wheat crop of Manitoba this year is very 
abundant and excellent, should read, even though they may 
not like to believe, the following deliberate statement by the 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, ‘‘Commercial” in a late issue: The lo- 
cal situation may be said to have ruled easier, though prices 
were not materially changed. At Manitoba country mar- 
kets prices varied from 60 cenjs to 65 cents for No. 1 hard, 
or something in the neighborhood of that grade by sample. 
At some points prices were lowered a cent or two during the 
week. Dealers feel depressed at the course of prices, as they 
claim prices now being paid are too high to leave any margin 
for shipment. Deliveries arestilllight through the province, 
and this is the real cause of the stiff prices. With as many 
buyers as there are loads of grain offering, there must be 
considerable competition, and up gothe prices. Millers, who 
were in need of a little wheat to grind, have also been forced 
to bid up for the grain to obtain it, owing to light deliveries. 
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Another point to be remembered is that a good deal of the 
wheat bought from farmers at the top prices will not grade 
No. 1 hard. Threshing appears to be pretty well in hand 
through the country, threshers in some districts having 
completed operations already. Shipments of wheat through 
Winnipeg amounted to about 40 to 50 cars per week. Out 
of 50 cars graded at this point for the week ended October 5 
only 8 graded No. 1 hard, 22 No. 2 hard, 9 No. 2 northern 
and rejected 9. 





GRAIN ABSORBS MUCH MOISTURE. 


The claim that grain absorbs moisture enough on a sea 
voyage to pay the freight charges has been verified by some 
test experiments made atthe California Agricultural College. 
Various kinds of grain were placed in a moist atmosphere, 
and the increase in weight was noted. The greatest was 
during the first 24 hours, the absorption bring nearly 33 per 
cent, of the toal absorbed during the 15 days’ exposure. It 
was computed that perfectly dry grain at 65 degrees F’. would 
absorb as follows: Oats 29.08 per cent.; barley 28.17 per 
cent. ; wheat 25.02 per cent. Under ordinary conditions the 
percentage is, perhaps, not so high, 15 to 16 per cent. prob- 
ably being the average. 





SrorETARY Plewes, of the Canadian millers’ association, 
asserts that the flouring-mills of the Dominion have a capac- 
ity of 15,000,000 barrels a year, while the quantity needed 
for home consumption is only 6,000,000 barrels. Counting 
4} bushels of grain to the barrel of flour, it appears that the 
Dominion millers have invested enough money to provide 
for the conversion of 67,500,000 bushels of wheat into flour 
in a country whose population can consume only about 27,- 
000,000 bushels. The surplus capacity must represent a 
large loss on capital tied up, and it will be a permanent or 
total loss until the Canadians can grow the 67,500,000 
bushels of wheat to keep their milling capacity employed, 
and until, in addition to that achievement, they can find a 
market at home or abroad for the 9,000,000-barrel surplus 
of flour. The Canadian geography is against a large increase 
in wheat-growing in the Dominion, notwithstanding the 
assertion of Mr. Erastus Wiman that wheat thrives upon 
frost and ice buried beneath it, and that the vast chilly re- 
gions north and northwest of Manitoba are capable of 
growing enough wheat to feed the world. Geography isa 
hard thing to butt against, as Manitoba and the northern 
sections of Montana, Dakota and Minnesota have repeatedly 
found to their cost and discomfort. Sizing up the situation 
in the light of the past ten years, it seems safe to predict 
that milling will never be a really great and commanding 
interest in the Dominion of Canada, or, in case it is ever to 
become great, that it must utilize wheat from the United 
States. The Macdonald government seems to be unwilling 
to give the Canadian millers the least pretense of justice. 


OO 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOLTING CLOTH. 

Do not order your cloth until you have conferred with us. It 
will pay you, both in point of quality and price. We are pre- 
pared with special facilities for this work. Write us before 
you order. CASE MANUFAOTURING CO. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Office and Factory, 5th Street, north of Naughten. 


TOLEDO MILL PICKS AND STONE TOOL MP6, CO. 


and Dresser of 
RAIL.L PICHS. 


Made of the best double-refined English, cast steel. All work guaranteed. For 
terms and warranty, address, GEO. W. HEARTLEY, No, 207 St. Clair Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. Send for Circular. 


N. B.—All Mill Picks ground an 
the shop. No time and money lost 
come to hand ready for use. 














Manufacturer 


id ready f (both old and before lea 
eninding ‘rongil and veniy dresced Picks. vin 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers. Coupling, Machine and 
Jobbing, Ete., Etc. 
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DELICATE Work.—A process of engraving on glass and 
crystal by electricity has been communicated to the French 
Academy of Science by M. Plante. The plate to be engraved 
is covered with a concentrated solution of nitrate of potash 
and put in connection with one of the poles of the battery, 
and the design is traced out with a fine platinum point con- 
nected to the other pole. The results are said to be of 
marvelous delicacy. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


TE Western Union Telegraph Company’s report for the 
year ended June 30, 1889, shows the wonderful growth of 
telegraphy in the United States. Since 1870 the company’s 
lines of wire increased from 112,191 to 647,697 miles, the 
offices from 5,972 to 18,470, the messages sent from 9,157,646 
to 54,108,326, the gross receipts from $7,138,787 to $20,783,194, 
the expenses from $4,910,772 to $14,565,152, and the profits 
from $2,227,965 to $6,218,041, while the average charge per 
message has decreased from 75.5 cents to 31.2 cents, and the 
average cost per message to the company has decreased from 
51.2 cents to 22.4 cents. The profit per message was 24.3 
cents in 1870, and in 1889 it was only 8.8 cents, 

















STATG@ INTBRFGRBNCB IN PRIMATE BUSINBSS.’ 


Other business men than those owning, controlling or oper- 
ating elevators will be deeply interested in the decision made 
by the Court of Appeals of the State of New York, in the 
McEvoy elevator cases, on the 15th of October. The ques- 
tions involved are of great importance to business men, and 
the decision appears to mean that the State has the consti- 
tutional power to interfere with and to regulate private busi- 
ness, dictating to citizens methods of doing business and 
regulating the charges they make. All persons and corpo- 
rations engaged in business in this state are directly and.in- 
timately concerned. The history of these remarkable cases 
is as follows: 

In 1888 the Legislature of New York passed an act to 
regulate the fees and charges for elevating, trimming, re- 
ceiving, weighing and discharging grain by means of float- 
ing and stationary elevators and warehouses. The chief 
supporter of that measure was Patrick H. McEvoy, of Little 
Falls, a member of the Assembly from Herkimer county, 
and it came to be known generally as the McEvoy Elevator 
Bill. It provided that the maximum charge for elevating, 
receiving, weighing and discharging grain by means of float- 
ing and stationary elevators and warehouses should not 
exceed five-eighths of a cent per bushel, and that in the proc- 
ess of handling grain by means of floating or stationary 
elevators the vessels should be required to pay only the 
actual cost of trimming, The act provided that any person 
violating its provisions should be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine of not less than $250. The 
operation of the law was not restricted by its terms to cor- 
porations, but applied as well to all private persons engaged. 
in the business of elevating grain. 

The constitutionality of such a statute was questioned be- 
fore the bill was signed by the Governor, and shortly after- 
ward prosecutions were instituted, one in Brooklyn and 
another in the western part of the State, to test the validity 
of the law. It was sustained in the lower courts, and their 
decisions have now been affirmed by the First Division of 
the Court of Appeals. The decision in the tribunal of last 
resort is not unanimous, as dissenting opinions were deliv- 
ered by two out of the seven Judges. The principal question 
presented was whether the Legislature possessed the power 
to constrain the private owner of a grain-elevator to work 
at prices limited by statute. If the law was valid, he must 


work at those prices or abstain from work atall. Sucha 
regulation, it was contended, was a violation of that provis- 
ion of the Constitution which declares that no person shall 
be deprived of his property without due process of law. 
This contention was answered in the Brooklyn case by 
Justice Brown of the Supreme Court, now a member of the 
Second Division of the Court of Appeals, as follows: ‘While 
the general proposition is conceded that a person living un- 
der our Constitution has a right to adopt and follow such 
lawful business not injurious to the community as he 
chooses, yet this right is subject to the power inherent in 
the Legislature to regulate the use of all property and the 
conduct of all citizens toward each other, when necessary 
for the public good.” 

This power was most emphatically asserted by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the celebrated case of 
Munn against the State of Ilinois, which was decided in 
1876, and in which the prevailing opinion was delivered by 
the late Chief Justice Waite. In that case it was held that 
the General Assembly of Illinois possessed the power to fix 
by law the maximum charges which could be made for the 
storage of grain in warehouses at Chicago and other places 
in the state having not less than 100,000 inhabitants. The 
business of storing grain in such warehouses was declared 
to be ‘affected with a public interest” which justified the 
imposition of public regulations under legislative authority. 
Numerous cases were cited to show that the common car- 
rier, the miller, the ferryman, the innkeeper, the wharfinger, 
the baker and the coachman pursue public employments, 
and that each exercises ‘‘a sort of public office.” If so, said 
Chief Justice Waite, it was difficult to see why grain ware- 
housemen did not occupy a like position. He thought that 
they stood in the very ‘‘gateway of commerce” to take toll 
from all who passed. 

According to this decision by the court of last resort, the 
government of the State of New York has the constitutional 
power and authority to regulate business, not only for the 
elevator men of the state, but also for the millers, the farm- 
ers, the mechanical plant owners and all others engaged 
in any kind of production. It is difficult to believe that 
there is any necessity for such laws in this or any other 
state. The paternal principle in government is a distaste- 
ful one to Americans, and this elevator law seems to be a 
most extreme case of the most dangerous laws in this direc- 
tion. The despotic powers of the governments of oriental 
countries go no further than this law in encroachments upon 
private rights, freedom, liberty and enterprise. The decis- 
ion is final, and the law must be upheld, but fair-minded 
citizens can not help regretting that so great a step towards 
paternalism in government has been taken in this state. 

REECE 
A CHECK TO THB CONSOLIDATED. 

The Consolidated Roller Mill Company, of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, commonly called ‘The Big Four,” have met one check 
in their broad claim of patented rights on all the ‘“import- 
ant” roller-mills manufactured in the United States. They 
attempted to stop the George T. Smith Middlings Purifier 
Company, of Jackson, Michigan, from manufacturing a 
roller-mill, and the result is set forth in the following notifi- 
cation sent out by that company: “An important decision 
has just been rendered by J udge Brown, of the United States 
Circuit Court, Eastern District of Michigan, in the applica- 
tion filed by the Consolidated Roller Mill Co. for preliminary 
injunction against the Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier Co., 
to restrain them from manufacturing a roller-mill alleged to 
infringe their patents. Judge Brown has refused to grant 
the injunction applied for, on the ground that the Geo. T. 
Smith roller-mill does not infringe the patents owned by the 
Consolidated Roller Mill Co. This finding was given in 
writing and concurred in by Judge Jackson. In view of the 
fact that this decision was given by the same judge that sus- 
tained the Consolidated Roller Mill Co.’s patents in their 
suit against W. A. Coombs, Coldwater, Mich., it shows con- 
clusively the weight and importance of this verdict.” 

This is check No. 1 for the Consolidated Roller Mill Com- 
pany, and others are likely to follow. A “claim” assuming 
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to cover ‘‘all the roller-mills of any importance made in machinery makers, resent that ‘‘claim.” The Consolidated 
the United States” will naturally arouse a general bitter may find some very tiresome uphill work just ahead of it, 
conflict in the courts, and, with the present feeling in this not only in the courts, but also in the open arena of busi- 
country against monopolies in any important lines, itis not ness. 

probable that the Consolidated claim willbe wholly success- 
ful» That “claim” assumes that all the roller-mills, not | phe November number of Godey's Lady's Book is here on time, as 
included in the list sued upon by the makers of the ‘‘claim,” usual. Godey is always ahead in all its departments, and this month 
are of no importance as flour-making machines, which will shows up in an especially good number. The publishers promise a real 
be news to thousands of millers everywhere. The Consoli- Xmas number for December, when & new and powerful serial will be 
dated people would be surprised, in all probability, were they | commenced, entitled ‘5,000 for a Wife.” This promises to be of rare in- 


4 < terest, founded upon incidents in real life. Any person sending their 
to see the hundreds of letters received in the offices of the saress and two cent stamp will receive cut paper pattern free. Send 


milling journals on the subject of their ‘‘claim.” From 15 cents for sample copy to the publishers, Philadelphia, Pa., and see the 
these letters it seems that the millers, even more than the attractions offered in the Prospectus for 1890. 





SELLING DEPARTMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
New York, {7 Cortlandt St, 


COMPOUND Non-condensing, 
16 SIZES, 5 to 500 H.P. 
Not yet equaled by any form of Hngine for 
HIGH FUEL DUTY AND SIMPLICITY. 


Boston, Hathaway Building, { Westinghouse, 


Pittsburgh, —Wetinghoae Bul’, [ Soe, Kor 
Chicago, 456, 158 Lake St. ; 
Philadelphia, 608 Chestnut St, M. R. Muckle, Jr. & Co, 
St. Louis, 302, 304 Washington Av. 

Kansas City, —3{2 Union Avenue, 

Denver, 1330 Seventeenth St. 

Omaha, 1619 Capitol Avenue, F.C. Ayer. 

Pine Bluffs, Ark. Geo. H. Dilley & Sons, 


Salt Lake City, 2595, Main St. ) Utah & Montana 
Butte, Mont. 1, Granite St. Machinery Co, 


San Francisco, 24, 23 Fremont Street, Parke & Lacy Co, 
Portland, Or. 33, 35N, Front St. Parke & Lacy Meh, Co, 


Charlotte, N. C.36 College St. ; 
Atlanta, Ga. 455, Prior St. { The D. A. Tompkins Co, 


Dallas, Tex. Keating Imp. & Machino Co, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 6, B. James & Co, 


ON STEAM PUMP 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


SIMPLE! COMPACT! DURABLE! 
“NO OUTSIDE VALVE GEAR.” 


» Steam, Air & Vacuum Pumpsin Every Variety 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


THEA.S . Chmcnon Stim Pump Wonks 


Foot of East 28d Street, - New York. 


SELF-CONTAINED STEAM ENGINES 
| Stationary or 
Semi-Portable. 


High Standard Maintained, 
Prices Greatly Reduced. 


] WRITE FOR NEW ILL USTRATED 
CATALOGUE NO. 32. 


Chandler & Taylor Go. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Engines, Saw-Mills and Drain Tile 
Machinery a Specialty. 


- 13 Sizes in Stock. 
STANDARD 51250 #. P. 
8000 in use in all parts of the Civilized World. 

6 Sizes in Stock 


JUNIOR Ste 50 H. P, 


An Automatic Engine cheaper than a Slide Valve. 
WELL BuILT. EconomIcAL. REUABLE, 


Over 300 Sold the First Year. 
All the above built strictly to Gauge with 
INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS. 
REPAIRS CARRIED IN STOOE. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


A.U.S.A. 
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Brady, Tex., men, project a grist-mill. 

P. Wilcox, miller, Jackson, Mich., is dead. 

Funk & Anderson’s mill, Danville, Ky., burned. 

J.T. Maury, Bellevue, La., will build a corn-mill. 

Mr, Dale, Water Valley, Ark., builds a grist-mill. 

The Eastlands, Tex., Flour Mills remodeled to rolls. 

I. B. Morrell, Bryson, Tenn., will build a flour-mill. 

H. L. Kinzie, miller, Walla Walla, Wash., sold out. 

W. T. Harris, Oak Hill, Ala., will build a grist-mill. 

Norton & Gerken’s flour-mill, Parker, Dak., burned. 

The Eldred Milling Co., Jackson, Mich., incorporated. 

J. A. Gunter, Wagener, 8. C., will build a grist-mill. 

The Waterloo, N. Y., Roller Mill burned; loss $40,000. 

Wm. Allen, Meridianville, Ala., will build a corn-mill. 

Chas. P. Edwards, mill-wright, Chatham, N. J., is dead. 

D. W. Raper, Elizabeth City, N. C., will build a grist-mill. 

§. McCall, Willis, Tex., has points on a projected grist-mill. 

The Pioneer Mills Co., Abilene, Tex., ject a grain-elevator. 

N. Gregory’s grist-mill, Felt’s Mills, N. Y., burned; loss $2,200. 

W. T. Flanders’ grist-mill, near McRae, Ga., burned; loss $2,000. 

Blevins & Cravens, Dardanelle, Ark., want grist-mill machinery. 

The Petersburg, Va., Milling Co. have built a 100-barrel roller mill. 

The Franklin Mill Co., Franklin, Ky., have built a 49,000-bushel grain- 
elevator. 

Price & Nash’s grist-mill, Beaumont, Tex., burned; loss $4,500; no 
insurance, 

The New Era Milling Co., Riverdale, Va., are building 50-barrel roller 
flouring-mill. 

Kirby & Thomas, Chamblissburg, Va., are building a 30-barrel roller 
flouring-mill. 2 

T. O, Kilborn, Spring Valley, Minn., will build at once a large steam 
flouring-mill. 


The City Mills, Stephenville, Tex., have increased their capacity to 200 | 


barrels a day. 

C. A. Saunder’s flour-mill, Ellensburg, Wash., burned; loss $18,000; 
insurance $12,000, 

The L. C. Porter Milling Co.’s flouring mill, Winona, Minn., burned 
October 23; loss $150,000. 

Jos. Minchener, Troy, Ala., proposes to build a grist-mill with a capac- 
ity of 25 bushels an hour. 

Garth, Nash & Robinson, Bryan, Tex., will build a grist-mill; they 
want an outfit of machinery. 


Stephenville, Tex., men propose to form a $20,000 roller flour-mill | 


stock company, to build a mill. 

Thomas Winstead and James Edmonson, Franklin, Tenn., have built 
a grist-mill at Priram’s Corners. 

Marcellus Hean’s grist-mill, near Seaford, Del., burned; loss $5,000; 
insurance $2,500; fire mysterious. 

McDaniel & Morlock, flour-mill, Rickreal, Ore., dissolved, Morlock sell- 
ing his interest to George White. 

The Kansas City Mining & Milling Co., capital stock $135,000, has 
been incorporated in Kansas City, Mo. 

W. J. Finks, Marlin, Tex., has points about a new company that is to 
be organized to build a flouring-mill and a grain-elevator. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, Dexter, Tex., have incorporated the Dexter 
Gin & Mill Co-operative Association, to build a corn-mill and a cotton- 
gin. 
J. F. McClure, Rome, Ga., is improving the McWilliams flour-mill, 
which he recently bought. He will remodel to rolls some time next 
spring. 
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| Scruggs & Whary, Gainesville, Tex., whose flour-mill was damaged by 
a recent boiler explosion, are rebuilding; capacity 150 barrels a day. 

| T. J. Boyles and others, Houston, Tex., organized the Houston Novelty 
Mfg. Co., capital stock $25,000, to manufacture the Tyler flour and meal 
receptacle. 

The New Birmingham, Tex., Iron & Land Co. have information about 
a new 50-barrel roller flouring-mill to be built at New Birmingham by 
Missouri men. 

Jos. W. Bronaugh and others, Richmond, Va., have incorporated the 
Cohoke Co., authorized capital stock $25,000, to build and operate grist- 
mills and do a general business. 

Says the Minneapolis Market Record: The receipts of wheat at country 
| elevators are on the average showing a small decline. In most parts of 
Dakota the farmers were still hauling their grain, according to todays 
elevator reports about as actively as at any time, while in the greater 
| part of Minnesota there has been a lighter movement for the last two days. 

Says Chicago Daily Business of October 23: The northwest sent ina 
| confusing mass of testimony on the situation in that quarter. It was as- 
| serted with positiveness on the one hand that farmers’ deliveries were 
| falling off, and that the effect would soon be felt in the rail movement, 
and on the other that the large elevator companies were unanimous in the 
opinion that there was no let up in sight, that to the extreme range of 
their vision and information the channels and avenues were plugged full 
of wheat, the only trouble being scarcity of rolling stock to haul grain. 

Says the Winnipeg, Manitoba Commercial of October 21: Dealers com- 
plain that prices are beyond legitimate values, but still they keep on bid- 
ding for the stuff. Prices paid to farmers at provincial points last week 
ranged from 60 cents to 65 cents for best samples, supposed to be equal to 
No. 1 hard, but a good deal purchased at the top prices will not grade No. 
lhard. Ata few points 66 cents and as high as 67 cents was paid, but 
| these prices were exceptional. The average would be about 63 cents to 

64 cents. At the mills in the city 69 cents was the top price for the week 
| paidto farmers. This was at the close of the week. Earlier 67 cents was 
the highest paid. At Montreal nominal quotations were advanced 2 cents 
toward the close of last week, No. 1 hard being quoted at 98 cents to $1, 
and No, 2 hard at 96 cents to 98 cents. Dealers claim that these quota- 
tions are above the basis of actual sales. 

eS 


| BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The author of ‘‘Wheat-growing in the Northwest,” which appears in 
| the November American Agriculturist, is a practical man, and the 
points he communicates deserve attention. His article is short, and every 
| farmer who reads it will be the wiser. It is interesting to note that the 
California man, Charles H. Shinn, who collected the statistics of Califor- 
| nia’s fruit business for the American Agriculturist, was himself aston- 
ished at the way in which the ciphers galloped along underneath his pen. 
For example, he found the total green fruit product of the State in 1888 
| to be 275,000,000 pounds. The total crop of the year was valued at 
| $8,000,000. And yet, Mr. Shinn says, California has only made a begin- 
ning in the occupation of supplying the dried and canned fruit and most 
| of the fresh fruit for the rest of the United States. The public will find 
food for reflection in these figures and facts in the November American 
| Agriculturist. 
| It always seems as if Good Housekeeping grows better as the Winter 
| drawsnear, At any rate the number for October 26, just out, is an extra 
| good one. A splendid Amateur Entertainment is described by Mrs. 
| Isabelle Laning Candee in “The Carnival of Authors.” It is worth trying 
everywhere. ‘Simplicity in the Home” is a short paper but very good 
by Abby M. Gannett. Helen Frances Bates furnishes a graphic account 
of ‘Keeping House in Arizona,” which, or something like it, has probably 
been duplicated in the experience of many who will read the paper. 
Katherine Taylor finishes her valuable series on ‘‘Painting on China.” 
The first installment is given of a most interesting story, ‘Wash Ladies,” 
by 8. E. Boggs. Content Greenleaf has a fine paper on ‘Our Every-Day 
Fruit,” which is soon found to be the apple, and gives excellent recipes 
| for its use. These aresome of the samples only. There is much more as 
| good and perhaps better, and the general departments are full and good. 
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THE BEST ARE THE CHEAPEST. Nelo We eee FLOUR SACKS A SPECIALTY. 
THE PATRONAGE of the MILLING TRADE is MOST RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 
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Wood Split Pulleys 


WOOD RIM WITH IRON ARMS. 









Is very easily and quickly adjusted to Shaft. Has Pa- 
<== tent Iron Bushings Interchangeable, to Fit Different Di. 

ameters of Shafts, Has FOUR or SIX Bearings on 
Shaft, This fastening never slips. Every Pulley strongly 


built and perfectly balanced. = 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 
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NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE (2 ORANGE -MASS 





ST.LOUIS.MO. prsmerveny DALLAS.TEX. 


N. BUSSENDORFFER. DICEKEHY DUSTLESS 


Te sesrrunosaaoncus | GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 


IN THE WORLD tor is our latest and most perfect, and guaranteed to be the superior of any now on the market. 
‘dee sadalas and sold for the least money This machine, as can be seen by the cut, is not a warehouse fanning mill with one patent attachment, but isa 

tured by Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning and separating all kinds of grain in large 
quantities; its construction Js such that the working machi: and weight is all within the parts or anchors. 
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Write us for Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 


WE CLAIM FOR Tf SUPERIORITY. 


world-wide reputation. Sent on approval to any reliable party. For full particulars address, 
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EUROPEAN ECHOES. 








THE much-talked-of “‘Haggenmacher Plansichter” seems 
to have gone suddenly out of the public eye of Europe. It 
probably got a chill at Louvain, Belgium, recently, and is 
laid up for repairs. 

In Germany bearings made of glass are now being tried 
in roller-mills. This material is a hard, clear substance and 
must wear down smooth and give a fine bearing surface for 
a shaft to rest upon. It is a non-conductor of electricity, if 
not of heat, and the fine particles have a good chance to 
work down the bearing of the journal to a running fit, as in 
the grinding-in of a valve, and much power is expected to 
be saved by converting the wearing of a journal into some 
other agency than heat. 


During the month of August the exports of flour from 
Fiume amounted to 91,936 quintals, including 12,029 to 
Glasgow, 29,988 to Liverpool, 5,380 to London, 2,241 to Hull, 
18,345 to Rouen, 1,600 to Bordeaux and Antwerp, 525 to 
Barcelona and 26,378 to the Brazils and other South Ameri- 
can ports. The total shipments for the eight months ended 
August 31 are 796,920 quintals. A decided falling off in 
these shipments is now to be expected, nearly all the mer- 
chant mills of Hungary having agreed to work only two 
days up to April 30 in the case of the Pesth mills, and one 
day in each week in the case of the provincial mills. By 
this decision it is estimated that the mills in question will 
reduce their requirements of wheat by about 1,000,000 
quarters. ‘ 


Says the London ‘‘Miller” of October 7: Market matters 
have paused, and, while without much reaction, prices for 
wheat have lost their stiffness. Supplies are now much in 
evidence that very few buyers can be brought to believe that 
they should operate freely now because later the conditions 
may be adverse to them. Plenty is in sight, plenty from 
farmers, plenty from importers, and so millers have an 
excuse for deliberative buying. Some, doubtless, will be 
content to get in stocks of suitable wheat at present rates; 
they have the opportunity of a cheap market and will be 
content to secure it rather than await the chance of other 
equally good opportunities succeeding. Truly, in the past 
week, the ‘“‘wheat future market” has been formally insti- 
tuted, and those who wish to deal six months ahead can 
book their bargains and rest on their oars for the campaign. 
Probably some millers will avail themselves of the ‘new 
departure,” where they have to make contracts for six 
months’ supply in advance, but otherwise it 1s doubtful if 
the speculative elements of the money market will be adopted 
by the bona fide wheat market, whose main operations are 
still in the selling and buying of actual wheat. Outsiders 
may be willing to buy “lottery tickets” in wheat as well as 
in brewery or other shares. ' 


Says the London ‘‘Miller:” “It is remarkable how active 
are our American cousins in forwarding to us not merely 
flour, that staple food, but all kinds of alimentary products 
in a manufactured form. For instance, a glance at the 
statistics of our foreign imports during the year 1888 will 
show that Great Britain received within that period from 
the United States alone 410,591 hundredweights of oatmeal 
and groats and 14,305 hundredweights of maize meal. Now 
these quantities are not very alarming, but still the ques- 
tion arises, is it necessary that Great Britain should be 
indebted to any foreign country for the manufacture of any 

’ cereal product? As regards maize there can be no difficulty 
with the supply of the raw material, because the same sta- 
tistics show that last year we imported nearly 10,000,000 
hundredweights of maize or Indian corn from the United 
States, and close upon 9,000,000 hundred weights from Russia 
and Roumania. It is for our millers to consider whether 
they can not utilize some of their motive force and a portion 
of their machinery in the manufacture of such products as 


hominy, maizena and many other similar preparations. Of 
course to dispense with American importations of flour and 
other cereal products altogether would be hopeless, but there 
is surely room for our millers to make no inconsiderable ad- 
ditions to their profits by embarking in the manufacture of 
what may be termed the little luxuries of household con- 
sumption.” 


ConorrninG the grain situation in Austria-Hungary the 
Liverpool ‘‘Corn Trade News” says: The export trade has 
been stagnant for some time past; this circumstance de- 
serves the more attention, because, as a rule, business for 
some time before the closing of navigation becomes more 
lively. A little more activity is noticed in the transport of 
cereals by rail, particularly in Bohemia, Moravia and Upper 
Austria. Bohemian, Moravian and Hungarian barley are 
the most in request; heavy lots of these sorts have been 
dispatched from South Hungary to Fiume. Business in oats 
has lately increased and was particularly brisk for Bohemian 
sorts. There has hardly been any inquiry for wheat from 
abroad. The present state of the wheat market of this 
country is in complete contrast with the activity of the 
season 1888-9. Official figures for the export are only given 
for the first 11 months of the season 1888-9. In that period 
the export was: Wheat 2,026,000 quarters; rye 42,900 quar- 
ters; barley 2,290,000 quarters; maize 237,700 quarters; oats 
251,400 quarters; flour 1,307,400 sacks. 





POSSIBILITIBS POSTICALLY PORTRAYED. 


If the bears would stop lying about the new wheat, 
What a wonderful world it would be! _ 
If the bulls would boom prices fair-square, without cheat, 
What a wonderful world it would be! 
If the Jong-system man could but look with content 
On the lengthening pecomicn that’s short-system bent, 
And a bump on his head make a lump, not a dent, 
What a wonderful world it would be! 
What a wonderful world it would be, my boys, 
What a wonderful world it would be, 
If the bulls talked but Greek, 
And the bears could n’t speak, 
What a wonderful world it would be! 


If all snarlers and ironies were bundled below, 
What a wonderful world it would be! 
If the kickers on crops all went with them in tow, 
hat a wonderful world it would be! 
If wheat prophets would predict successfully ‘‘before,” 
Or would hit the wheat crop within 10,000,000 score, 
Or never cry “failure” when there’s good wheat galore, 
What a wonderful world it would be! 
What a wonderful world it would be, my boys, 
What a wonderful world it would be, 
If “Old Hutch” turned wheat farmer 
And “cornered” Phil Armour, 
What a wonderful world it would be! 


If the owners of patents could foreclose the earth, 
What a wonderful world it would be! __ 
If Minneapolis craniums would keep normal girth, 
What a wonderful world it would be! 
If the fake daily journals would let crops alone, 
If the ancient buhr-miller would give up his stone, 
If Ras Wiman grew wheat in the North Frigid Zone, 
What a wonderful world it would be! 
What a wonderful world it would be, my boys, 
What a wonderful world it would be, 
If authors on millin; 
Could meet without killing, 
What a wonderful world it would be! 


If a barrel of fine flour from 3 bushels we'd grind, 
What a wonderful world it would be! 
If one milling journalist toward another felt kind, 
What a wonderful world it would be! 
If Europe were 900,000,000 bushels short on wheat, 
And America called all that shortage to meet 
With all her big surplus of No. 1 Hard, sweet, 
What a wonderful world it would be! 
What a wonderful world it would be, my boys, 
What a wonderful world it would be, 
If the other chump’s ox 
Were e’er gored in soup stocks, 
What a wonderful world it would be! 


If slush-slinging mill-poets were smothered in mush, 
What a wonderful world it would be! 
If all editors refused to publish rhymed mill gush, 
What a wonderful world it would be! 
If millers in England bought their wheat in Dakota, 
Scraping it up from Minnesela to Lakota, : 
And shipped it, un-monkeyed, from Duluth, Minnesota, 
it wonderful world it would be! 
What a wonderful world it would be, my boys, 
What a wonderful world it would be, 
If millers, without voracity, 
‘Would decrease their capacity, 
What a wonderful world it would be! 
Duluth, Minnesota, October, 1889 - Bang. 
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Orricz or THE MiLiinc WoRLD, 
Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1889, 

Friday of last week was a day of dull, weaker 
and generally lower markets, on large receipts, 
small shipments and realizing in New York. 
October wheat closed at 84c., with Atlantic 
port receipts 87,000 bushels, exports 29,500, and 
options 3,160,000. October corn closed at 38%¢c., 
with receipts 207,278 bushels, exports 140,151, 
and options 600,000. October oats closed at 
25c., with receipts 171,690 bushels, exports 20,- 
400, and options 250,000. Wheat flour was 
dull and in buyers’ favor in New York, with 
receipts 7,205 sacks and 34,044 barrels, and ex- 
ports 22,577 sacks and 9,231 barrels, The other 
lines were featureless. 

Saturday brought further free realizing and 
general liquidation, large receipts in the North- 
west, and active and lower markets generally. 
In New York October wheat closed at 838c., 
Atlantic port receipts 737,776 bushels, exports 
84,719, and options 9,600,000. The exports of 
wheat grain and flour from all American ports 
for September and up to Oct. 12 were 9,762,000 
bushels, against 13,057,000 bushels for the same 
time in 1888, October corn closed at 38}¢c., 
with receipts 263,184 bushels, exports 324,542, 
and options 400,000. October oats closed at 
25c., with receipts 345,226,bushels, exports 10,- 
020, and options 140,000, Wheat flour was 
dull, easy, slow and out of demand. New York 
receipts were 21,380 sacks and 36,678 barrels, 
and exports 9,466 sacks and 27,236 barrels. The 
minor lines were featureless. : 

Monday brought excited active and lower 
markets, led by wheat, on large receipts and 
free realizings. October wheat closed in New 
York at 821c., against $1.0914c. on the same 
date a year ago. Atlantic port receipts 163,025 
bushels, exports 9,697, and options 17,560,000 
bushels. October corn closed at 88}¢c., with 
receipts 323,983 bushels and exports 14,500, 
October oats closed at 24%c., with receipts 
184,440 bushels, exports 13,390, and options 750,- 
000,000 bushels. Wheat flour broke from 5@10c. 
all around. ‘The general decrease was 10c. 
London cables were 6d. off, and private cables 
announced no increase in demand after the 
heavy break in prices. The minor lines were 
featureless. The visible supply in the United 
States and Canada was: 

1889, 

Oct. 19. 
. 22,087,870 32,972,370 32, 

11,334,476 

7'113,311 
1,277,778 132091349 
1)582573 1,401,070 2,142,776 

Tuesday brought another slump in wheat. 
Small demand and large receipts unsettled 
wheat and sent October down to 81}¢c. at clos- 
ing, with Atlantic port receipts 100,000 bushels, 
exports 28,734, and options 10,760,000, October 
corn closed in New York at 38}{c., with re- 
ceipts 190,233 bushels, exports 139,848, and op- 
tions 460,000. October oats closed at 24%c., 
with receipts 103,645 bushels, exports 15,193, 
and options 500,000. Barley was quoted 663¢c. 
for extra No. 2 Canada to arrive. Rye was 
quoted at 51@52c. for No. 2 Western. Wheat 
fiour was again dull and in buyers’ favor with- 
out being quotably below Monday’s closing 
figures. The other lines were quiet and feat- 
ureless, 

The following shows the amount of wheat 
and flour, together with the amount of corn on 
passage to United Kingdom, for ports of call or 
direct ports for the weeks mentioned: 

1889, 1888, 

Oct. 22. Oct. 23. 
‘Wheat and flour, qrs.... 1,794,000 2,272,000 
Corn, QIB..-2.e.ceceeces 351,000 "179,000 

The following shows the amount of wheat 
and corn on passage to the Continent for the 
past week, and for the same week last year: 
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1889, 1888, 

Oct. 22. Oct. 24, 
Wheat, qrs 469,000 628,000 
Corn, qrs.. 148,000 oo 


rs. 
Shipments India wheat to U. K...... 25,000 
do do Continent.. 5,000 


The imports into the United Kingdom for the 
past week and for the same weeks in previous 
years were as follows: 





1889. 1888. 1887. 

Oct. 22. Oct. 23. Oct. 25. 
‘Wheat, ars . 181,000 339,000 275,000 
Corn, grs. 133,000 148,000 106,000 
Flour, bbls.. 110,000 164,000 188,000 





Wednesday brought a check to the downward 
course of prices and a slight upward rally in 
wheat, on lighter movement, which turned sell- 
ers into buyers. October wheat closed in New 
York at 82%c., with Atlantic port receipts 
112,971 bushels, exports 70,740, and options 10,- 
750,000. October corn firmed up to 39c. at 
closing, with receipts 222,434 bushels, exports 
76,798, and options 680,000. October oats closed 
up at 253<c., with receipts 170,366 bushels, ex- 
ports 3,600, and options 100,000. Buckwheat 
grain was quiet at 50c. for old and 54c. for new, 
both nominal. Rye was in better demand at 
5134c. for No. 2 Western spot delivered. Bar- 
ley was steady and in fair demand at 663¢c. for 
No. 2 Canada extra to arrive, and 60c. for 
2-rowed State nominally. Malt was quiet and 
unchanged at the following quotations: Two- 
rowed State 72@77c; six-rowed do 75@80c; 
Western 60@75c. for old country-made Canada 
80@85c; city do 90@95. Mill-feed was strong 
at 95c. for 40-Ib. ; 60@65c. for common to choice 
40-1b., 60-Ib, and 80-Ib. ; 80 to 85c. for middlings 
and 65@70c. for rye. 

Among the circulars distribuited and discussed 
during the day by the grain men was one which 
said; ‘The holders of wheat have the situation 
from every standpoint in their favor, for the 
reason that it is beyond contradiction that re- 
ceipts of wheat in California and this side of 
the Rocky Mountains the past 16 weeks have 
been less than iu the same time last year: the 
visible in this country, afloat and in Europe is 
20 per cent. less than a year ago. Russia has 
exported 9,000,000 less since January 1st than 
same time last year; India 10,000,000 less. In 
short, the Vienna estimate is confirmed on 
every hand showing Europe grew near 200,000,- 
000 less than last year. Prices to-day are only 
about two-thirds those of a year ago.” 

Wheat flour was held more steadily with 
wheat, and prices asked were slightly above 
those of Tuesday. Buyers and inquirers were 
ready to close bargains at Tuesday's figures, 
but sellers refused, and thus trade was checked. 
The Atlantic port receipts were 9,511 sacks and 
82,302 barrels, and exports 22,155 sacks and 3,- 
990 barrels. The quotations were: 


pPResoppy” 
SRSRRSE: 


BREE 


Rye flour was dull and unchan; at $2.75@ 
3.10. Buckwheat flour was quiet at $1.65@1.85, 
Corn products were in better demand at the fol- 
lowing figures: Coarse meal 77@78c; fine white 
and yellow 90c; Western and Southern barrel 
stock $2,50@2.60; Brandywine and Sagamore 


$2.65. 

Thursday brought but little change. In New 
York October wheat closed at 81}¢c., with re- 
ceipts 495,000 bushels, spot sales 126,000, and op- 


tions 1,048,000. October corn closed at 39}<c., 
with receipts 190,900 bushels, spot sales 174,000, 
options 360,000, and exports 232,394. October 
oats closed at 25}¢c., with receipts 75,000 bush- 
els, spot sales 128,000, and options 555,000. 
Wheat flour was heavy. New York receipts 
were 4,846 packages, and sales 17,850 barrels. 
The prices for the day included the following: 
Low extras $2.50@2.85; city mills $4.20@4.40; 
city mills patents $4.75@4.75; winter wheatlow 
grades $2.50@2.85; fair to fancy $3.00@4.60; 
patents $4.15@5.15; Minnesota clear $3.15@4.10; 
do straights $3.65@4.85; do patents $3.25@5.50; 
rye mixtures $3.15@3.85; superfine $2.10@2.75. 
The minor lines were all quiet and featureless, 


BUFFALO MAREETS. 


WHEAT—Spcag wheat opened strong to-day, and 
prices improved all the forenoon, In the afternoon 
trade was dull. Sales of No. 1 hard were made at 9034c. 
and No. 1 Northern at 86%4c; winter wheat was quit at 
erga prices, It is very difficult to get cars to 
d from store, and dealers ina hurry to deliver to 
outside customers have to buy ‘to arrive,’ or wait a 
or ten days to get carc here. CORN—The market to- 
day was firmer, but prices were not changed from the 
quewices of zeseriey: OATS—Trade was good at 
Mc for No. 2 mixed, and for No 2 white 25}¢c in 
store and 26c on track BARLEY—Offering were free 
but no sales were made public. Canada would not sell 
probably for more than for the best, RYE—No. 2 
is entirely nominal on track at about 47¢c. OATMEAL 
—Akron, $2; Western Se x bbl; rolled cats, in 
cases 72 ~ $3.25. CORNMEAL—Coarse, Hy 
fine, 85@%c; granulated, $1.50 per cwt. MILLRRED 
—Cit: round coarse winter, $11.00@11.50; per ton; 
fine do, $11.00@11.50; finished’ winter middlings, $18 00 
Pu coarse spring do, $11.50@12.00. CANAL 
‘REIGHTS—Quiet and unchanged. Wheat to New 
York, 5c; corn, 434c; oats, 3%c, Corn to Alban: 
corn to Schenectady and Rotterdam Syes to Utica, 23% 
wheat to Syracuse, 2%c: corn Bg w 
2c. Lumber rates to New York, $2 50; 


and Philadelphia rate 
18c per 100 Ibs; to Al 
Boston 15}éc. 
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SHIPPING 
/ BLANKS. <i Fo, 
g SAMPLE SHEET4*3 PRICES 
BARLOW BROS. GRAND RAPIDS,MICH 


1884 THE orien if 890 
Country Gentleman 


THE BEST OF THE 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES 


DEVOTED TO 
Farm Crops and Processes, 
Horticulture and Fruit-Growing, 
Live-Stock and Dairying. 

While it also includes all minor departments of Rural 
interest, such as the Poultry Yard, Entomology, Bee- 
Keeping, Greenhouse and Grapery, Veterinary Re- 
plies, Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside Reading, 
Domestic Economy, and a summary of the News of the 
Week. Its MarxeT Reports are unusually complete, 
and much attention is paid to the Prospects of the 
Crops, as throwing light upon one of the most impor- 
tant of all questions—When to Buy and When to Sell: 
It is liberally illustrated, and by RECENT EN- 
LARGEMENT, contains more reading matter than 
ever before, The Subscription Price is $2.50 per year, 
but we offera SPECIAL REDUCTION in our 


CLUB RATES FOR 1890! 
Two Subscriptions, in one remittance, . . $4 
Btw Subscriptions, in one remittance,. . . 10 
Twelve Subscriptions, in one remittance, . 18 


2 To all New Subscribers for ASO, de ine itt 
advance now, WE WILL SEND THz PAPER WEEKLY, 
from our RECEIPT of the remittance to Fanuary ist, 
1890, WITHOUT CHARGE. 


&S™ Specimen Cortes Frez. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


) Finest Lubricants for Milling Plants. A Challenge to the World. \ 


WRITE US. “VALVE OLEINE”—075 Degrees Fire Test, Cylinder Oil, “RUSSIAN”—Engine and Machine Oil. 
6 “CHIEF”—Roller Mill Lubricant, “ANCHOR”—Roller Mill Grease, 
“NIAGARA”—Belt Grease. “CHELSEA”—Scale Solvent, Best on Marker. Agents Wanted. 


-FREE—SAMPLES, CATALOGUE, AND ALL INFORMATION. <2 


SN FEAIANCE OIL & GREASE CO., CLEVELAND, O., 









THe ‘‘Hartow” __£ 
Positive Feed Lubricators. 


For Marine and Stationary Engines, 
Steam Pumps, Electrical and 
other Machinery, 

MAXIMUM ECONOMY IN OIL. 

MARKED ECONOMY IN FUEL, 
Not dependent upon or 
operated by Steam 
Pressure, Condensa- 












| New Improved Patent Head Linings, | THE. STEVENS= 
Ee PORTABLE MILLS ‘s 


For CORN and 
FEED GRINDING 
Genuine French 


aa, BUHR STONES Pe 


Those Linings are curved edgewise and flatwise, be- | PowerCornSheller 
















tlon or Gravity. sides having the edge beveled, so as to make them fit Pri , 
Not affected by chan- the head and chine iY, without springing ices Below the Lowest} 
ges of temperature. them edgewise when nailing. 
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| 

al 
| Er on tise Shem once: you will have NO Mention thia pager, 
| oF No need of pounding fingers, as 

| the ends do not have to be held down while 

| mating They are much more convenient 

| to and look better than any other. | Wy 
They are first tied in bundles of two hun- | 





better and to prevent loosing out in transit. | 

| eee for prices and state about thenum- | 
~ BOSTON, Mass. | r you use rear. 

Harlow Lubricator Mfg. Co. “"U.s.'a. | To convinces pou of their merit, and for | 

—_—_——— a — | the purpose of introducing them, I will 

TON AW ANDA ship a sample order of from five to ten | 


thousand at a REDUOED RATE. 
ENGINE AND ROLLER WORKS | SEND U8 ATRIAL ORDER: 8ATISFACTION 
| QUARANTEED. J. H. PETERS, 
A Large Assortment of Machinery, eee ee eee OLEMAN, MiOM. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
MANFRS. OF 
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Fe 
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€ 
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Tuis WHEEL GIVES HIGH RESULTS, AND 
IS ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST,MOST PRAC- 
TICAL AND EFFICIENT TURBINE MADE. 
HORIZONTAL, UPRIGHT For Siwpuiciry, Durasitiry, AND 


The Best 6-Horse Power Semi-Portable Up- 
tight Engine and Boiler Made. 
“CHAINVAVND “HOLed TWIOHdS 





PORTABLE AND MARINE. | TIGHTNESS OF GATE IT HAS NO EQUA’, 
erga oe Oil Tanks @SmokeStacks, §—§—_S**" "tenet and send for Catatogne to 
ARMITAGE HERSCHRLL & (0, *@° HEAVY SHEET mow work. _T. C. ALCOTT & SON, 
Tovierwrwn as N.Y ‘ CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


_ Ite hIPPOLD MFG. CO... 


HRIn - - PHNWN. 
THE HIGHEST CAPACITY for the LEAST MONEY. 
The Best Machines for Mills and Elevators, 


_ Machines Sent on Thirty Days’ Trial. 


===) TELL UNGUSKED CORN AND CLEAN IT PERFECTLY © 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR WITH PRICES. 


The LIPPOLD DUSTLESS CORN SHELLER & CLEANER 
a : 


a 
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INSURE IN THE 


TRADERS & 
TRAVELERS 


Accident Company, 
287 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BENEFITS. 
$5,000 for Death. 
$5,000 Loss of Limbs. 
$2,500 Loss of Limb. 
$2,500 Loss of Sight. 
$1,250 Total Disability. 
$650 Loss of One Eye. 
$25 Weekly Indemnity for 


2 eeks. 
One Set of Individual Registry Plates 
Included. 

CcOsT. 

Four Quarterly Payments, S10 eo 


Annual Dues, - 
Membership Fee, 5.00. st c =] 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The Traders 
& Travelers Accident Co. of New York 
desire the services of one responsible 
representative in each town to act as 
agent forthegeneral transaction of their 
business. A liberal and permanent ar=- 





rangement will be made with parties who 
can fill the above requirements. Address 


C. S. SOMERVLLE, Sec’y- 





Sexo ror CaTatoaue, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, O., orn 110 LIBERTY ST., N.Y. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 
WATER WHEEL. 









Investi, 


79% yw D I¢: Ey. ore ‘he Reliance Safety Safet; a 


‘ater Columns. 


‘send Sori 
Rellance Gauge Co,, 831 Sherif St, Crean, Oh, 


The 


TO MACKINAG 


SUMMER TOURS. 
Patace STEAMERS. Low Rates. 
Four Trips per Week Between 
DETROIT, MACKINAC ISLAND 


Petoskey, Sault Sto. Marie, and Lake 
on Ports, 





DETROIT. ‘AND * CLEVELAND 


Special Sunday Trips during June, July, August and Sept. 





Double Daily Line Between 
CHICAGO AND ST, JOSEPH, MICH. 
OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 

furnished 


or 
E. B. WHITCOMB, G. P. A., DeTaoiT, MicH., 
Detroit and Cleveland Steam Nav. Go. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


CORN 2 COB CRUSHER 


IN THE WORLD. WSnrc®? 






All wearing parts cast of a steel 
mixture. Notice difference in con- 
struction, Most area where most 
work is done, where all other 
crushers have least area where 
most work is done. Low priced 
machinery is not the cheapest, con- 
sidering durability and efficiency. 
Sent on 80 days’ trial when satis- 

factory reference is furnished. 


RIGHT-HAND RUNNER. 


Please Send for Circulars, 


R. C. McCULLEY, LANCASTER, PENN. 
WILL BUY THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


$15 coRN& COB CRUSHER 


IN THE WORLD. 


Our crushers are made of a “‘special quality” 

- of material that insures years of service. Thou- 

sands of these crushers are in use throughout 

the United States and Canada. Send for circu- 

lar, giving testimonials from millers who are 

using them, and know a good thing when they 
see it, 


T.BWOOD'S SOND, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Mill Gearing, Etc. 













JOHIN,H. Mo COW 


Ore 


a 
and Girte ofa De 


THE BUFFALO Saar C0. 


manasa ctarers of Ladies’ and Girls’ Tri- 
cycles, Ladies’ and Boys’ Safety 
Bicycles, Etc., Etc. 


640 Linwood Ave., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


PARTIES WILL PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 
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JOHN HUTCHISON MFG. CO., 


Mill Builders and Mill Furnishers, 

















‘The above cut shows our New Round 
Slow Running Flour Bolt. Wealso build 
a Cylinder or Round Scalping Reel and 
we have lately built a number of new mills 
of medium capacity, using our Roller 
Mills, our Round Flour Bolts and Scalping 
Reels, getting better results than is usually 
obtained. 





20% 








“The Rickerson.” The original six inch 
4 Roller Mill. We now own the patents 
on this mill and after greatly improving the 
mill manufacture them in four sizes: 
6x12 inch, 6x18 inch: 
6x15 “ 6x20 “ 
















































































































































































Hutchison’s New Dustless Iron Corn 
Sheller, especially adapted for Mill and 
Elevator use. 


The above cut represents our New Rolling 
Screen, which is absolutely dustless and has 
as much scouring qualities as any two scour- 
ing machines now being made. 


‘Ayfowdeg Kore Jo STA J9qTOY [Ty Ag 40j soyeeNTyse 10y puag 





.ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO:——— 


John Hutchison Mfig.Co. 


JSACE SON. - : MAICHIGCAN. 
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cay «CORRUGATIONS» 


PERE CTA0N 





‘What we know of corrugations can be found ont by writ- 
ing to US, or H. W. Caldwell, Chicago, Ml. 
Stamping and Pressing of Sheet Metals for all Classes 
of Work. Also Tinning, Galvanizing and Japanning. 
THE AVERY STAMPING CO., 
Successors to The Avery Elevator Bucket Co.. . 
€ Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
ELEVATOR BUCKET. H. W. Caldwell, 181 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill, CALDWELL’S PATENT. 
General Agent. 
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'-SELF-TRAMMING 


PORTABLE MILL 


BEST GRINDING MILL MADE. 


BOLTING CLOTH 
1 BURR AND ESOPUS MILLSTONES 


WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS. 


SAMUEL GAREY, 


17 Broadway, NEW YORK. 






































-==THE SCIENTIFIC== 


GRINDING MILL. 


POSITIVELY THE BEST MILL ON EARTH. 


GRINDS PERFECTLY, EAR CORN, SHELLED CORN, 
AND ALL GRAINS. 


GRINDING PLATES A SPECIAL METAL 


Hard as Steel, Guaranteed to Grind from Five to Eight 
Thousand Bushels before wearing out. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PRICES, ETC. 


THE FOOS MFG.CO. 


SPRINGFIBLD. OHIO. 








STiLg«4 ON TOP. 


Perhaps the HIGHEST COMPLIMENT that could be paid the “Salem” bucket is the fact that 
during the past few years ITS SHAPE HAS BEEN SO CLOSELY IMITATED by other manufact- 
urers as to infringe our patented rights, but experience reveals the IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITA- 
TIONS, and we therefore take it asa FURTHER COMPLIMENT to the “SALEM” bucket that some. 
of its old patrons who were Induced to Try the Imitations have now Returned to the Salem 
Bucket, thereby Acknowledging it to be the Most Satisfactory. Don’t be deceived by other 
makes of buckets that are claimed to be “Just as Good.” Insist upon having the ORIGINAL AND 
RELIABLE SALEM BUCEET. All legitimate Salem buckets are plainly marked with the word 


SALEM 


W. J. CLARK & CO., intiim SALEM, OHIO. 
‘THORNBORGH & GLESSNER, General Agents, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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